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"I Appeal in the Name of Fighting Poland" 


London, Feb.—General Sikor- 
ski held a press conference at 
his London Headquarters, at- 
tended by a large gathering of 
British, American and neutral 
correspondents. Before dealing 


with affairs in Poland, General 
Sikorski spoke of his recent visit 
to America, saying that he had 
been invited to the United States 
by President Roosevelt, in his 
dual capacity of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Polish Armed 
Forces—in connection with his 
memorandum concerning the 
conduct of the war which had 
been presented to President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill— 
and as head of the Polish Gov- 
ernment and initiator of the 
meetings of representatives of 
those Governments of European 
countries occupied by Germany, 
that are now in London. 


In the memorandum presented 
to President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill two months ago, it was 
foreseen Hitler would go over to 
a strategic defensive, turn Eu- 
rope into an armed fortress, and 
at the same time try to develop 
a political offensive in an attempt 
to break up the coalition of the 
United Nations and thus arrive 
at a compromise peace. If Hitler 
were to succeed in breaking the 
coalition, as Frederick the Great 
did during the Seven Years War, 
then Hitler would actually win 
the war. To break up a coalition 
of Thirty Nations is not an im- 
possibility. 

The greatest emphasis was 
therefore laid in the Polish 
memorandum on strengthening 
the solidarity and unity of the 
United Nations, not only stra- 
tegically but politically. It was 
foreseen in the memorandum 
that Hitler having shut himself 
up in the European fortress 
would endeavor to achieve his 
aim by frightening the world 
with Bolshevism and posing as 


the defender of civilizations—he 
who is the modern antichrist. 
Even now he is beginning to 
take that path. This was one of 
the matters discussed by General 
Sikorski with American political 
and military authorities. 

General Sikorski further stated 
that in his memorandum he had 
also dealt with the part that 
Europe now occupied by Hitler 
would play in the course of the 
war. Europe is like a volcano 
that might erupt at any moment 
under the pressure of persecu- 
tion. It should also be remem- 
bered that Europe’s persecuted 
nations cannot afford to wait 
long. 

In Washington General Sikor- 
ski also presented a memoran- 
dum dealing with conditions that 
ought to be put before the Ger- 
mans by the victors. In this 
matter General Sikorski spoke 
on behalf of eight Governments 
of European States. The dis- 
cussions which General Sikorski 
had on the other side of the At- 
lantic strengthened his convic- 
tion that the United Nations 
were preparing plans for victory 
with the greatest energy and 
were fully determined to achieve 
that complete victory which was 
absolutely certain. 

Today the whole of the United 
States is united in this one aim, 
and in this President Roosevelt 
has the full support of the vast 
American Public. General Si- 
korski noted the enormous de- 
velopment of America’s war in- 
dustry. This was illustrated by 
the figures President Roosevelt 
gave in his address to Congress, 
and the peak of American pro- 
ductive possibilities has not yet 
been reached. 

This progress in the economic 
sphere is accompanied h-- the 
great activity and splendid devel- 
opment of the American forces. 
General Sikorski’s visit enabled 
him to establish close contact 
with the staffs of the United 


States forces. In concluding his 
remarks on his visit to the 
United States, General Sikorski 
emphasized that in conversations 
held there he was impressed by 
the true friendship for the Polish 
nation, the full understanding for 
the aims for which Poland is 
fighting. 

General Sikorski then went on 
to speak of conditions in Poland, 
referring to news recently re- 
ceived, which throws light on the 
new German terror, started on 
January 14th. In the course of 
a four days’ man hunt in War- 
saw which began on January 
15th, the Gestapo arrested and 
deported to concentration camps 
35,000 people. Such a figure has 
not been reached in any country 
or any place since the beginning 
of the war. This is a new record 
in German persecution. 

A number of signs indicate 
that the purpose of this action 
was not to find workers but to 
destroy centers of resistance. 
Thus the arrests in these man- 
hunts were not carried out by 
the “Arbeits Dienst” but by the 
Gestapo. Persons who were in 
possession of valid employment 
cards were also arrested, the ma- 
jority of those seized being 
young people and men of mili- 
tary age. The Gestapo carried 
out the arrests not only in the 
streets and houses but also in 
churches. In some cases houses 
were defended against the Ge- 
stapo who then took them by 
storm. A considerable number 
of those arrested were sent to a 
new concentration camp at Maj- 
danek, near Lublin, which has 
been constructed for eighty thou- 
sand people. Some were sent 
to Jewish “extermination camps.” 
Man hunts did not take place 
only in Warsaw. Similar raids 
were made in other places, 
among them Cracow. 

Intense horror was aroused in 
Warsaw by the sight of convoys 
of children, torn from their par- 
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ents and taken from Labelskie 
via Warsaw to the Reich. These 
children were in a terrible state. 
Their passage caused demonstra. 
tions that could only be silenced 
by force. The action of dispos. 
sessing peasants, started in Ly. 
belskie, is also becoming more 
extensive. News has recently 
been received of more than forty 
thousand persons from Bialy. 
stockie on the border of Bialo. 
wicza Forest, being deported to 
concentration camps. 

General Sikorski then spoke of 
reasons for this increased Ger- 
man terror-wave in Poland. The 
Germans are making reprisals 
and applying the principle of col- 
lective responsibility, in an en. 
deavor to eliminate the under- 
ground movement of fighting 
Poland. They are also seeking 
to destroy the Polish nation bio- 
logically. However, they will not 
break that nation’s spirit, nor its 
will to resist. Although for 
refusing to supply the German 
quota, not only is the farmer but 
his whole family and village ar- 
rested and shot, although for the 
blowing up of a bridge all who 
are in the neighborhood are 
hanged, although when a bomb 
is thrown all persons in the 
vicinity at the time are sent to 
the Oswiecim concentration 
camp; although in every place 
the invaders take hundreds of 
hostages who pay with their 
lives, the Polish nation’s spirit 
is not broken. 

However this resistance can- 
not go on indefinitely. General 
Sikorski concluded by saying 
that it is vital the world should 
know of the crimes committed 
in Poland, for in spite of all the 
Germans are afraid of punish- 
ment. 

General Sikorski appealed to 
the correspondents to place these 
facts before the world, saying he 
was appealing to them not in 
name of suffering Poland but of 
Fighting Poland. 


GENERAL SIKORSKI REPORTS TO ALLIED GOVERNMENTS 


London, Feb.—A meeting of 
Prime Ministers and Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of occupied Euro- 
pean countries took place under 
the chairmanship of General Si- 
korski, Polish Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief. There were 


Most venerable Brethren, I beg 
and implore you let your flocks 
learn from you about what is hap- 
pening to Catholics in Poland. Let 
one shout of anger rise from one 
end of the Christian world to the 
other. Under your leadership, 
millions of hands rise in prayer 
and millions of hearts answer 
with an echo of sympathy and love 
in order to beg God that He 
shorten the time of trial.” 


present Prime Minister Jan Sra- 
mek and Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia; Prime 
Minister Hubert Pierlot and For- 
eign Minister Paul Henri Spaak 
of Belgium; Prime Minister Em- 
manuel J. Tsouderos and Mr. 
Aghenidos of Greece; Prime Min- 
ister Johan Nygaardsvold and 
Foreign Minister Trygve Lie of 
Norway; Foreign Minister van 
Kleffens of the Netherlands; 
Prime Minister Dr. Slobodan Jo- 
vanovitch of Yugoslavia; M. Ple- 
ven of Free France; Foreign Min- 
ister Joseph Bech of Luxembourg ; 
Foreign Minister Count Edward 
Raczynski, Mr. Retinger, Mr. 
Kulski, Mr. Potulicki, of Poland; 
Mr. Drexel Biddle, Ambassador of 


the United States; Sir Cecil Dor- 
mer, Ambassador of Great Britain; 
and Mr. Bogumolov of the Russian 
Embassy in London. 

General Sikorski informed the 
gathering of his conversations in 
the United States and in Mexico, 
particularly with President Roose- 
velt. A discussion followed on 
matters connected with the further 
conduct of the war; the organiza- 
tion of post-war Europe based on 
the political and economic co- 
operation of European states; the 
problem of federational blocs; the 
problem of bringing aid to the 
peoples of occupied countries; and 
the necessity of creating an organ- 
ization to deal with the matter of 
postwar re-education. 


NITED TATES 


NCONDITIONAL “ URRENDER 
ig result of the conference 


in Casablanca is most en- 
couraging to the peace-loving 
nations, primarily because of 
the strong and unequivocal 
statement issued by the con- 


ference that this first total war 
in history must end in the un- 


conditional surrender of the 
barbarous forces of aggression 
that did not hesitate to plunge 
the world into unprecendented 
suffering for reasons of imperi- 
alism and insane racialism. 


H. E. Jan CIECHANOWSKI 
Polish Ambassador to the U.S.A. 
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[FROM MACCHIAVELLI TO MUSSOLINI 
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“TyGopNIK PosK,” a Polish weekly issued in New York by the Association 
of Writers from Poland, recently published an article by Professor Kucharzewski 


analyzing the political behavior of modern Italy. 


Professor Kucharzewski’s article : 


Ts apparently incomprehensible convulsions of Italian 
politics in the last stage of fascism, are the belated echo 
of internal contradictions, pathological symptoms in the de- 
velopment of modern Italy. Woven into the history of Italy, 
this ostensible improvisation of a madman, this tragi-comedy 
of an unrealizable dream of recreating the Roman Empire, 
is rooted in the past. 


Reading Macchiavelli’s Prince, a work that reflects the 
political trend of the Italian republics in the 15th and early 
16th centuries, one is struck by the rather cynical association 
of political principles with the idea of a great historical 
mission of the Italian nation. In this famous book is mir- 
rored the misfortune of Italy, her fragmentation into small 
and impotent republics, bogged down in internal squabbles, 
in party and factional disputes, in dissention between them- 
selves and in serious conflicts with formidable foreign invaders. 
The rulers of these States habitually resorted to trickery, 
conspiracy, assassination—to weapons of the weak, convinced 
of the national superiority of Italians over the barbarians 
surrounding them, persuaded that all means were fair in 
realizing the great ideal of saving Italy from collapse, from 
the barbarian yoke, The contrast between a great ideal 
and the wretched means employed, between the heritage of 
Imperial Rome and the national dismemberment and humilia- 
tion of its heirs, gave rise to an unhealthy dualism, thread- 
ing its way through Italian history up to recent times. 
The vision of preeminence, of the primacy of Rome that 
Macchiavelli, Gioberti, Mazzini found so alluring, is ex- 
pressed in political life in the association of messianism and 
macchiavellism. Tu regire imperio populos, Romane, me- 
mento. (Remember, Roman, that thou art to rule over the 
nations.) These words of the Roman poet remain as a tes- 
tament in the soul of a people who practise the advice of 
Macchiavelli: a prince must be two-faced, simulatore e dis- 
simulatore, volpe e leone, fox and lion, with an unavoidable 
preponderance of the fox when faced with a more powerful 
enemy. Macchiavelli in the Prince, after a series of maxims 
trampling all moral principles, suddenly turns to the provi- 
dential mission of Italy. In his concluding invocation, which 
Alfieri called divine, he writes: “For the might of Italian 
spirit to be revealed, Italy had to fall into her present sad 
state, she had to be beaten, robbed, torn apart, ravaged ; 
she had to experience all manner of destruction,” 


We reprint excerpts from 


Professor Kucharzewski then goes on to trace the turbulent 
history of modern Italy during the last 250 years, from the 
rise of the houses of Savoy and Piedmont, the revival of a 
national Italian sentiment after the Napoleonic wars, the 
final unification of Italy with the aid of Napoleon III. The 
author sheds much light on the development of relations 
between Prussia, Austria, and Italy. The article continues: 


On July 28, 1914, Austria-Hungary declared war on 
Serbia, on July 31st Russia ordered general mobilization, 
on August Ist Germany declared war on Russia. The First 
World War had started. On August 3, 1914, Italy announced 
her neutrality, on the ground that the Triple Alliance was 
not binding in the event of an offensive war begun by any 
of the signatories. Soon afterward, the Italians commenced 
to bargain with both belligerents. Italy’s entry into the war 
on the side of her Triple Alliance partners was improbable; 
the latter merely sought to insure by concessions the neutral- 
ity of their erstwhile ally. After lengthy negotiations, on 
April 2, 1915, Austria offered the Italians a territorial re- 
vision at Trentino in their favor. On April 8th, Sonnino, 
in the name of Italy, demanded from Austria the entire 
Southern Tyrol, Gorizia, Trieste, islands off the coast of 
Dalmatia, etc., as the price of Italian neutrality. On April 
16th, Austria replied that the Italian terms were not accept- 
able. It is now known that before the war, on July 3, 1914, 
Italy had secretly informed France that in the event of war 
she would remain neutral. On April 26, 1915, Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Italy signed a pact in London. Italy 
was promised Trentino up to the Brenner, Trieste and vicin- 
ity, Dalmatia without Fiume, almost all the Dalmatian islands, 
the Dodecanese Islands, Valona, the island of Saseno, a pro- 
tectorate over Albania, Adalia with surrounding territory in 
Asia Minor, a slice of the German colonial empire, a profit- 
able loan, her share of war reparations. The Italians were 
to take military steps within a month. 


On May 3, 1915, Italy scrapped the Triple Alliance. On 
May 17th the Italian Cabinet decided to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies. On May 23rd, Italy declared war on 
Austria, After the fall of Czarist Russia, Italy raised her 
stake, and in a secret pact signed at Saint Jean de Maurienne 
on April 21, 1917, she reserved to herself benefits in South- 
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Western Asia Minor, concessions in the ports of Alexandretta, 
Akka, Haifa, inclusion of Italy in the existing Anglo-French 
understanding on Arabia and the Red Sea. 


The motives of the Italian people in standing by the 
Western Allies during the First World War are made clear 
by Benito Mussolini in his autobiography, an English edition 
of which was published in New York in 1928. At the start 
of the First World War Mussolini was the editor of the 
Socialist daily, Avanti, and he was little known beyond the 
borders of Italy. Arriving in the course of his narrative at 
the outbreak of the European War of 1914 the present vassal 
of the Third Reich has this to say: 


Italy a few years previously had renewed the Triple Alliance. 
It had been a marriage without respect and without trust. 


Public opinion in Italy was deeply moved, facing war, with its 
German invasion of East France. There was the description, with 
horrid details, of German methods, and above all the invasion of 
Belgium in spite of every sense of right and humanity. The 
French Army was helplessly forced back. The future, not of one 
nation but of many nations, was in the scale. Of this, in my 
editorial office, I was always conscious. There was also the feeling 
of a common culture which was compelling us to forget past and 
present quarrels. I could not bear the idea that my country might 
abandon those who were crushed under the weight of war and 
unwarranted misfortune. 


Germany began to influence Italian public opinion with 
methods of propaganda that irritated the sensitivities of our race. 
That enraged me. To direct this propaganda, a great diplomat, 
Prince Von Bülow, who knew the Italian and Roman world in- 
timately, was sent. His aim in Italy was to ensure its neutrality. 


But our nation was turning toward war. I was helping. The 
Socialist party was uncertain what attitude to take. There it 
wabbled. In that party there were many who stood openly in 
sympathy with Germany. I did not. A handful of intelligent and 
strong-willed men began to ask themselves if it was really right 
for Italians to lend themselves to the political aims of the King 
of Prussia, and if that was good for the future of Italy and of 
the world. I, myself, asked that question in the newspaper 
AVANTI. For obvious reasons it was read avidly by every class 
of citizens. The putting of that question was my most distin- 
guished effort at journalism. 

The Socialist Synedrium, seeing where I was going, took the 
AVANTI out of my control. I could no longer preach, by that 
means, intervention of Italy in the war. I faced the Socialists 
in our conventions. I was expelled. I held public gatherings.... 


I created the Fascisti—a group of daring youths who believed 
that intervention could be forced. Do not doubt that their actions 
shook deeply our political framework, existing from the time of 
the independence of Italy up till 1914. I was their leader. 


On November 15, 1914, the first number of the POPOLO 
D’ ITALIA appeared. Even now I call this new paper my most 
cherished child.... 


My first article in the POPOLO D’ ITALIA turned a large part 
of public opinion toward the intervention of Italy in the war, side 
by side with France and England. 


Such were the political beginnings of the party that renewed 
this “marriage without respect and without trust.” In the 
opinion of those who hailed it at the outset, Fascism was a 
remedy to cure anarchy and communism gnawing at post- 
war Italy. The cure turned out no less deadly than the disease. 


Let us look at the situation twenty years after the outbreak 
of the First World War. Hitler holds sway in Germany, 
Mussolini in Italy. Many signs indicate that Hitler will 
begin his large scale aggression by absorbing the small Aus- 
trian republic. Irony of history. For more than one hundred 
years Italy had united with Prussia against Austria, the foe 
of Italy. Now shrunken Austria formed a protective wall 
against the Prusso-German “Drang nach Suden.” In crush- 


MACCHIAVELLI 


TO MUSSOLINI 


ing Austria, Germany took over the old Austro-Italian an- 
tagonism, greatly intensified by the preponderance of the 
Third Reich’s might over that of the former Austrian 
monarchy, and by the greed of Germany under Hitler, that 
had enormously increased. Mussolini was fully aware of all 
this. Barely a month after the bloody purge of June 30, 1934, 
carried out by Hitler’s henchmen in Germany, a group of 
Austrian Nazis murdered the Austrian Chancellor, Engelbert 
Dollfuss on July 25, 1934. It became clear to all that this 
was a bloody link in the plan leading to the absorption of 
Austria by the Third Reich. In Italy—anxiety and indigna- 
tion. 


In Ostia, Italy, a ceremony was held in memory of the 
murdered Dollfuss. A stone altar was set up and covered 
with flowers; on it stood a large portrait of Dollfuss. 
Mussolini arrived on the scene. In his memoirs “Between 
Hitler and Mussolim,” Prince Starhemberg has provided us 
with a lively account of Mussolini's remarks and behavior 
during the service. 


The Duce stood before the altar in silence and looked long 
at the picture. Then he turned and said to me: “That man was 
my friend. I was very fond of him. Europe has lost in him 
a great man.” 


After this short ceremony we repaired to my tent.... This 
was my opportunity for a talk with Mussolini. I began by 
thanking the Duce once more for the help he had given us, and 
also expressing the thanks of the new Chancellor, Schuschnigg. 
The Duce replied: “What I have done was dictated by my friend- 
ship for Austria, my friendship for Dollfuss and for you. But 
it was also done in the vital interests of Italy. And,’’ he con- 
tinued, “it was done for Europe. It would mean the end of 
European civilization if this country of murderers and pederasts 
were to overrun Europe.” 


“There is no doubt that the National Socialist Government 
was the instigator of this revolution and that Hitler had Dollfuss 
murdered.” Visibly stirred, but without raising his voice, he 
exclaimed three times: “Hitler is the murderer of Dollfuss, 
Hitler is the guilty man, he is responsible for this” He con- 
tinued to speak of Hitler, very contemptuously, calling him 
“a horrible sexual degenerate, a dangerous fool.” His strictures 
on Nazism were severe. It was a “revolution of the old Ger- 
manic tribes of the primeval forest against the Latin civilisa- 
tion of Rome.” He grew almost violent as he said that National 
Socialism and Fascism could not be put on the same plane. 
“Certainly,” he added, “there are outward similarities. Both are 
authoritarian systems, both are collectivist, socialistic. Both 
systems oppose liberalism. But Fascism is a regime that is rooted 
in the great cultural tradition of the Italian people; Fascism 
recognizes the right of the individual, it recognizes religion and 
family. National Socialism, on the other hand, is savage bar- 
barism; in common with barbarian hordes it allows no rights to 
the individual; the chieftain is lord over the life and death of 
his people. Murder and killing, loot and pillage and blackmail 
are all it can produce. This abominable and repulsive spectacle 
that Hitler showed the world on June 30th would not have 
been tolerated by any other country in the world,’ Mussolini 
shouted, “Only these primitive Germans, prepared even for 
murder, will put up with such things.” Never before or after 
did I see the Duce so excited, and once again he emphasized 
the necessity of having done with the dangerous madman, as 
he called Hitler, for he would yet set the whole world ablaze. 


Developing this theme, he said: “Perhaps the murder of 
Dollfuss has done some good. Perhaps the Great Powers will 
recognize the German danger. It may be possible to organize 
a great coalition against Germany. I cannot always be the only 
one to march to the Brenner,” he said, laughing almost scorn- 
fully. 

During the Ethiopian 

Starhemberg : 


campaign, Mussolini said to 


“If Italy grows weak, Germany will grow strong. Only a 
strong Italy can keep Germany in check.” 


(Please turn to page 11) 


LIFE OF CHOPIN NARRATED FOR CHILDREN 


AN DRE 


OLAND is a noble country, as gifted as it is unfortunate. 

Surrounded by powerful and jealous neighbors, she has 
been menaced, pillaged, and split up during all her history. 
But, in spite of being enslaved and persecuted, she has pre- 
served her pride and her beauty. Poles are daring, imagina- 
tive, and chivalrous, Their music and their poetry reflect 
at the same time the somberness of the landscape and the 
courage of their soldiers. In Poland, squire and peasant alike 
know how to fight, to dance, and to sing. During her tragic 
history of oppression and slavery, her musicians and poets 
have helped her to recover and live again. 


* * * 


N 1824 Frėdėric went to the Lycee in Warsaw to study 

the classics, and the same year his father placed him under 
Elsner, the director of the music school, from whom he 
learned harmony. Joseph Elsner had the good sense to realize 
that his new pupil was a master musician. When he graded 
the students at the Conservatory he wrote, “CHOPIN 
(FREDERIC)—Of extraordinary ability. A musical genius.” 
But he gave Chopin, who with his creative ability might have 
heen satished to work too quickly, two valuable precepts: 
One must be exacting of oneself; and, regardless of talent, 
one achieves nothing without effort and industry. 


x * * 


TE polonaise is both a grand march and a dance. The 
host invites the most illustrious lady in the room, takes 
her by the hand, and leads her down the length of the salon 
while other couples fall in behind. On the theme of the 
polonaise Chopin later composed superb music in which 
lived all the grandeur, the gallantry, and the grace of Poland. 


A friend of Chopin’s gives us a picture of what he was 
like at that time: “In all things gentle, sensitive, and fas- 
tidious, he had at fifteen the charm of youth combined with 
the ripeness of maturity. He was like an angel with the mien 
of melancholy womanhood and the slim clean build of a 
young god.” His friends, sons of Polish noblemen, had 
reached vigorous manhood; they were ready for war; they 
were always hunting, eating, and drinking like the heroes of 
fable. Frédéric didn’t like violent exertions; as a matter of 
fact they might have killed him. He says of himself that he 
rode “like a monkey on a bear.” He couldn’t touch a sharp 
tool without getting cut. Best of all he liked dreaming in 
the fields, listening to the song of the reapers and the flute 
of the shepherds playing to the chromatic accompaniment 
of the wind in the branches of the willows. The slightest 
sound, even that of a fiy buzzing against the windowpane, 
suggested a musical motif, None of his comrades allowed 


* These selections are from FREDERIC CHOPIN, by Andre 
Maurois, published by Harper and Brothers. Permission to reprint 
has been granted by the Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 
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him to be teased for his quiet thoughtful ways. His earnest- 
ness and his genius commanded respect. 


* x * 


HEN there started a period of success, even of fame. His 

very personality helped. “The expression of his eyes was 
in keeping with the song drawn from the piano. The rather 
morbid refinement of his face accorded with the poetic mel- 
ancholy of his music.” The nocturnes with their intangible 
charm, their crystal-like delicacy, their tender caress, their 
“rapture broken by sobs,” touched all who had loved and 
suffered. The grand polonaises, warm, tragic, proved that 
this musician’s capacity for patriotism was as great as the 
softness of his heart. When a man is granted such distinc- 
tion of manner, such grace of stature, coupled with so charm- 
ing a modesty one involuntarily “treats him like a prince,” 
says Liszt. 

* * * 


IS devoted friends stood around his bed—his beloved 

sister and niece, his pupil Gutman, his Polish friends, 
his women admirers. On the 13th of October, 1849, he was 
given extreme unction, On the 15th his friend the Countess 
Delphine Potocka came from Nice. Chopin was told of her 
arrival. 

“Where is she?” 

“Here, in the salon.” 

“Ah!” Chopin said. “Now I know why God has delayed. 
He wished to give me the joy of hearing her and seeing 
her again.” - 

When she came into the room he asked her to sing for 
him. She had the piano rolled up to the door, and hardly 
restraining her sobs, sang two songs. 

The next day Chopin asked his friends to stand near his 
bed; he spoke to each one. 

“Won't you all play some Mozart,” he said, “and I shall 
listen.” 

The doctor leaned towards him. “Are you in great pain?” 
he asked. 

“No longer,” Chopin answered. Those were his last words. 
He breathed no more. His expression was peaceful, angelic, 
as it had been in his youth. 

He had asked that Mozart’s Requiem be played at his 
funeral. This took place at the Madeleine. The organ played 
Chopin’s Funeral March, and also a prelude torn with 
sadness. At the cemetery his friends scattered over his grave 
the soil of Poland that he had brought from his country in 
a silver bowl and preserved with unfailing devotion. 


* * x 


ie WAS right that the soil of his own land should follow 
him to the grave, for he was indebted to his country for 
so much of his work. Yes, it was the songs of Polish 
peasants, the brilliant, joyous Polish dances, the pretty faces 
of the Polish girls with eyes so blue and hair so blond that 
had inspired the many nocturnes, the lovely preludes, the 
heroic polonaises. Certainly, Chopin was a musical genius, 
but he was above all a Polish genius. And it was love of the 
country to which he felt so profoundly rooted, a glorious 
country of surpassing beauty, that had given his music such 
grandeur and such grace. 


You who play and hear this music, let it teach you to 
love your country. And like Chopin, in your country, in its 
traditions and in its simple beauty, find strength and life. 


(ON CLO BIE pre 


Suddenly, without previous warning, we 
find ourselves on the open sea. We are going 
for manoeuvers “Somewhere in Scotland.” At 
l a.m. the troopships weigh anchor. I know this 
is going to be manoeuvers, yet something tells 
me that it is no “make believe.” 


October...... 


Were out on the Atlantic. The weather is 
rough, wind velocity is 5, and the ship is rocking 
on a strong swell. Our course is SW. We're 
not going “somewhere in Scotland” but “some- 
where in Africa.” The grapevine whispers 
Casablanca, and it looks as though we may be 
headed for French Morocco. ‘The weather js 
still foul, and the waves toss our ship about like 
a ball. Our huge convoy moves in several col- 
umns, and truly represents the Allied war effort. 
Besides the British, there are American, Dutch 
and finally Polish vessels. The big troopships 
are escorted by cruisers, an aircraft carrier and 
a large number of destroyers. 


November...... 


There is a break in the monotony. Our first 
U-boat alarm. Our planes spatter it with bombs 
and the destroyers add several depth charges, 

Today, we sighted our first shark. The superstitious knock- 
ed on wood. 

November...... 

It’s certain that we're going to invade Algiers and Oran. 
Our ship is headed for Algiers. More destroyers join us 


at Gibraltar, among them we recognize our Polish “O.R.P.” 
At night we enter the Straits of Gibraltar, The Spanish shore 
stretches on our left and the Moroccan shore on our right. 


$ 


A MATCH FOR THE AXIS 


INVASIODFR 


LOOSE LEAVES FROM TIARY OF WOJCIECH HALICZ 


AT THE WHEEL 


Both are well illuminated. At 12:30 a.m. the Rock of 
Gibraltar looms gloomily in the darkness. On the Moroccan 
shore, Ceuta swimming in myriads of lights, glistens like a 
jewel on black velvet. What a treat after three years of 
blackout. 

November...... 

The smiling waters of the Mediterranean greet us. The 
snow-white hill tops of the Sierra Nevada are on our left 

= and the gray shores of Spanish 
Morocco are on our right. The 
battleships and aircraft carriers 
are sharply outlined against the 
ragged shores of “neutral” 
Spain and around them a swarm 
of destroyers and corvettes. Far 
behind us we see another con- 
voy from Gibraltar carrying 
equipment and ammunition. 

The first Italian “Breda” flies 
high above and disappears over 
Spain. 

November...... 

6 a.m., a sudden explosion on 
an American ship. It turns back 
to Gibraltar. They say it was a 
gasoline explosion, but we saw 
an enemy plane just a second 
ago. God knows what it was. 

11 o'clock another enemy 
plane tries to attack the convoy, 
but it is soon chased away, On 
my watch, noon to 4 p.m, 
cnemy reconnaissance planes are 
reported four times. At 5:30 
p.m. three bombers appear, but 
they are welcomed with such a 
hail of fire that they drop their 
loads into the water and fly off. 
The dark blue sky is traced with 


red threads from “pom-poms,” the green of “Bofors” and 
trails of light from the “Hotchkisses.” Now and then the 
whole horizon is flooded with explosions from the heavy 
ae watch over, I turn in—it may get hot later. At 10:30 
pm. I am awakened by the grating of the anchor chains. 
l go out on deck. , l l 

Landing crafts are being loaded with commandos, going 
to prepare the ground for the regular troops. 

We're only twelve miles from Algiers. The army got extra 
rations, so they’re all in good spirits, particularly the Amer- 
icans. All the Americans have (CES Bay bands on their sleeves. 

12 midnight, my watch again. Algiers is still flooded with 
light. The commandos are approaching the shore. The 
landing crafts leave a phosphorescent trail. 

At 1:30 a.m. the city lights go out, only a few reflectors 
come on for a moment. No shots are heard. 

At 2:30 a.m. the first cable from the shore. “Landing suc- 
cessful.” At 4 a.m. another radio says that both groups of 
the commandos have landed. Fort Sidi Ferruch has been 
taken. _We weigh anchor and go to an appointed place near 
the fort to disembark. 

November...... a 

I am awakened by gunfire. Our “Oerlikons” are giving 
it to some German. Only a mile from us is the sandy shore, 
and high on the hill is the fort which the commandos cap- 
tured without a shot. Troops from the convoy are still 
being landed. ; 

“Landing crafts” of all types are weaving among the large 
ships of the convoy. There are landing boats for men, tanks, 
ammunition supplies, armored cars, etc. They are shuttling 
without stop between the shore and the boats. 

The weather is ideal. A light breeze carries the purr of 
speed boats to us. This is my first and, I hope not my last 
invasion. 

November...... : 

12 midnight, my watch. The weather is pretty bad. A 
strong wind makes unloading of automobiles impossible, and 
we are to leave for England in the morning. 

The armistice has been signed in Casablanca, Oran and 
Algiers. Two white rockets burst in the air, announcing the 
end of operations. I tune my radio to an Algiers station. 
The music is cut short and General Giraud, who escaped 
from the German prison, begins to speak, calling on all 
Frenchmen to join the United States troops. “Wake up 
France—the hour of liberation has struck!” ; 

At noon, I take a look at Algiers. The port is well pro- 
tected. White buildings, in Moorish style, stretch along the 
boulevard. They blend in with the minarets, copulas, obelisks 
and villas. 

A French pilot arrives on our ship and tells us about the 
English and American invasion. The Allied troops entered 
the city from three sides. They were greeted enthusiastically 
by the inhabitants, most of whom were out of doors. Axis 
sympathizers were handed over to the Allies by “De Gaul- 
lists.” The only loot was the cars abandoned by German 
and Italian consulates. There was nothing to eat because all 
food had been sent to Rommel’s Afrikaner Korp in Lybia. 

At 5 p.m. nine bombers approach us from the land in 
formation and then separate into two groups. They hit one 
of our ships. We reply with our “Bofors” and “Oerlikons. 
The Royal Navy joins in and the Heinkels scatter all over 
the sky. They seem to be in plenty of hot soup. More 
smaller planes arrive on the scene. After a while I recognize 
our Spitfires, so I yell to the gunner: “Stop fire, they’re 
ours.” Gun fire stops for a moment, only the burning ship 
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flares up with explosions. The battle of the air starts again. 
Right above our ship I see a small Spitfire spray a Heinkel 
with fire. The Heinkel swoops toward the water, leaving a 
trail of black smoke behind. There’s a momentary lull and 
a loud cheer bursts in the air. Our Spitfire makes a “victory 
round.” I admire it all the more, for he came right into the 
very heart of our artillery fire. Our joy lasts but a moment 
because another Heinkel is over us. Our tracers do the job 
and the German retires. Night is coming on fast. Near 
the horizon the Royal Navy is still barking away at a few 
stubborn Heinkels. 

November...... 

A morning attack on the convoy. Yesterday we shot down 
twelve Heinkels and three today, while I was asleep. We 
unload the rest of our cargo. At 5 p.m. another raid, but 
I am much less impressed today. Again the whole affair 
ends with a barrage from the Royal Navy. 

November...... : 

We slip ofit alone during the night and head for Gibraltar. 
S.O.S. reports tell us how other ships of our convoy are 
getting along. 

At 10:05 a U-boat pops up almost under our very nose. 
We almost jump out of our skins, but they must have been 
equally frightened at their narrow escape. They never even 
fired a torpedo, Now we are more cautious. We hug the 
Spanish coast because the waters are swarming with U-boats. 

Morning—We are in Gibraltar. We made it. 


ON THE ALERT 


GOBLET WITH POLISH EAGLE 
(18th Century) 
National Museum, Warsaw 


15th- and 16th-century Venice, 
where glasswork of unequalled 
beauty was blown. From the 
16th century on, Venice produced 
painted and enamelled glass ar- 
ticles in addition to colored and 
colorless glass. From Venice the 
art of glass-blowing and glass 
decorating spread over Europe, 
until its influences were super- 
seded by Bohemia, where toward 
the beginning of the 17th century 
glass-cutting was invented, open- 
ing up new possibilities for the 
development of artistic glassware. 

In its January number “The 
National Geographic Magazine” 
devotes an interesting article to 
the flourishing glass industry of 
America. The article draws our 
attention to the fact that the first 
attempt at glass-making in this 
country dates back to 1609 when 
eight Polish and Dutch glass- 
blowers near Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, began to manufacture glass 
articles for the use of the settlers. 

In Poland the first glassworks 
were established at the end of the 
13th century in Poznan. Two and 
a half centuries later, more than 
thirty glassworks were in exist- 
ence. Some scattered through 
Poland, but mostly located in the 
southern part of the country, near 
Cracow and Sandomierz. It is to 
Cracow that glass produced by 


HILE glass was 

known in Egypt 
4,000 years before the 
birth of Christ, the first 
glass vessels to which 
any date can be ascribed 
were produced about 
1500 B.C., when they 
were still made entirely 
by hand out of a viscous 
glass paste. It was not 
until the beginning of the 
Christian era that glass 
blowing was invented in 
the Phoenician city of 
Sidon, Since then, artis- 
tic glassware has been 
produced in Europe and 
the Near East with vary- 
ing success, reaching its 
highest development in 


these southern factories was 
shipped. Here it was sold 
or sent to other Polish cities 
under the name of “Cracow 
glass.” 

A beautiful example of 
“Cracow glass” is a pitcher 
dating from the second half 
of the 15th century. owned 
by St. Ann's Collegiate 
Church in Cracow. An un- 
confirmed tradition has it 
that it was used by St. John 
Kanty, doctor of theology, 
professor at the Cracow 
Academy. who died in 1473. 
The beauty of this old piece 
of Polish glass lies in its 
calm contours, that forcibly 
remind one of the equally 
simple earthen amphorae of 


MIRROR (URZECZE, 18th Century) 
National Museum, Warsaw 
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ancient Greece. Looking at this 
glass, an art connoisseur can easi- 
ly deduce that 15th century Po- 
land was a country where love 
of beauty harmoniously combined 
with love of work and the simple 
enjoyments of life. It is the noble 
form of the jug preserved in St. 
Ann’s Church that has made the 
people believe this utensil must 
have belonged to a saint. 

During the 16th century, the 
“Golden Era” of Polish art and 
culture, the love of splendor grew 
more and more. With it came the 
love of color. Thus in Poland, as 
in other countries of Western 
Europe, colorfully painted glass- 
ware became fashionable during 
the late Renaissance and the Ba 
roque. This fashion spread espe- 
cially in cities. 

Of course, painted glassware 
was imported from Venice, as 
well as from Bohemia, Germany, 
or Flanders. But it was negli 
gible compared to the glass pro- 
duced at home. Besides, while 
everywhere abroad glass utensils 
were painted by painters, in Po- 
land the glass-maker did it him- 
self. So as was only natural, when 
painting glass utensils the Polish 
glass-maker employed the same 
technique he had used since the 
14th century, for painted glass 
panels used for the decoration of 
windows both in churches and 
wealthier homes. It is extremely 


BEAUTY IN PH GLASSWARE 


by DR. IȚOTROWSKA 


characteristic that in Cra- 
cow, according to a statute 
of 1490, reenacted in 1581, 
glass-makers, along with 
carvers, belonged io the 
guild of painters. Glass- 
makers who could not paint 
were not accepted by the 
guild. And this rule was 
strictly observed. In other 
Polish cities as well as 
abroad, this ability of the 
Cracow glass-makers to 
paint was recognized and 
respected. 

Most important among 
the painted Cracow glass- 
ware are the large cylindri- 
cal tankards, used at ban- 
quets arranged by members 
of various guilds. Unfortu- 
nately but few specimens 
are extant, some from the 
last half of the 16th century, 
some from the 17th. Their 
shape and the distribution 
of their decoration is simi- 
lar in pattern but following 


the general trend of art evolution, the earlier ones display 
more care for detail and their design is more linear in char- 
acter; while the later glasses from the Baroque period, are 
painted in a manner we would nowadays call “impressionist.” 
The 17th-century tankards also are usually larger than the 
16th-century ones, and their inscription is in Polish, instead 
of in Latin. 

Let us describe one of the most typical: a tankard, dated 
1664, and until the German invasion, a treasure of the world- 
famous Czartoryski 
Museum in Cracow. 
This particular tankard 
had belonged to the 
Cracow guild of hat- 
makers. It is extremely 
large and stands nearly 
13 inches, On one side 
the glass-maker painted 
the emblem of the guild 
of hat-makers support- 
ed by a couple of Cra- 
cow citizens, a man and 
a woman, both in char- 
acteristic 17th-century 
Polish costume. On the 
other side we see the 
picture of the Mother 
of God with the infant 
Jesus on her left arm. 
standing on a half- 
moon. In her right hand 
she bears a sceptre and 
the Child holds a ball, 
symbol of the globe. 
This image of the Holy 
Virgin is conceived in 
the traditional style of 
Cracow painting. The 
free spaces between the 


GOBLET WITH POLISH ROYAL 
COAT-OF-ARMS (18th Century), 
National Museum, Warsaw 


CANDELABRUM (URZECZE, 18th Century) 
National Museum, Warsaw 


two pictures on the tankard are filled with beautifully painted 
flowers. Typical of the Polish drinking glasses is the un- 
dulating line ornamenting the top of the tankard, and no less 
characteristic is the indented base. The inscription at the top 
“Wilkom bracia wypijajcie ragnie, kto spelm stanie mu za 
laznie,” means, “Brothers, drink this welcome glass quickly, 
lo, who drains it, it will be as a steam bath.” Some of the 
other guild tankards bear brief religious invocations. 
Outside of Cracow, Poznan was the most important center 
of production of late 16th- and 17th-century Polish painted 
glassware, usually with Polish inscriptions, throwing light 
on contemporary manners and customs. After Poznan, War- 
saw, Wilno, Lwow, and Sandomierz ranked next in the 
roduction of glassware. 
j Nese aioe influences, coming from Persia and Turkey 
through Constantinople were strong in 17th-century Poland. 
Strangely enough, most of the guilds in Polish cities re- 
mained immune from these influences. The influence of 
Islamic applied arts was felt most by the numerous Polish 
landed gentry who had a vivid admiration for the traditional 
chivalry and courage of those countries. The Polish noble- 
men imported—or took as war loot—Islamic arms and armor 
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and Islamic textiles; 
they ordered arts and 
armor in Oriental style 
from the city guilds; 
and in the 18th century 
established numerous 
workshops weaving an 
Islamic pattern. Did 
they know and appre- 
ciate Islamic glassware? 
Near Eastern beakers 
and flasks or perfume 
sprinklers, ornamented 
with gold and colored 
enamels. bearing in- 
scriptions greeting the 
one using them, were at 
one time among the 
most beautiful products 
of art glass. Persia herself, from the 16th to the 18th century, 
produced peculiarly shaped pots and bottles, usually of blue 
or green glass, which influenced glass-makers of southern 
Spain. It would be only natural if they had influenced also 
contemporary Polish glass. However, too little is known 
about it today. Most of the glass owned either by the city 
population or the Polish gentry has not come down to us, 
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OLD POLISH PITCHER (ca. 1450), ST. ANN'S CHURCH, CRACOW 
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POLISH TANKARD (1664), Czartoryski Museum, Cracow 


destroyed by the ravages of time, and especially by the 
numerous wars Poland had to wage. 


Although it is not possible to say from present-day knowl- 
edge whether the Polish gentry were fond of Islamic glass- 
ware, old inventories and descriptions of Polish customs 
tell us that beautiful Venetian glass ornamented the tables 
of many a well-to-do nobleman, and that it was so highly 
prized that at the time of the Swedish invasion of Poland, 
1655, it was buried in the ground together with the family 
jewels. Only single specimens of Venetian table sets have 
reached our times, and have become the treasured property 
of many Polish private or public collections. But 18th cen- 
tury Bohemian and Silesian cut-glass, then at the peak of 
their development, was, until this war, very well represented 
in Polish collections. 


The 18th century was also a great period of art glass in 
Poland. While painted glass was still produced by Polish 
cities at the beginning of this period, cut-glass rapidly became 
the pride of the two most important Polish glass-works, 
founded by the famous Radziwill family at Urzecze and at 
Naboliki. They produced table sets of great artistic delicacy. 
Chalices, cups, goblets, beakers, flasks and bottles show a 
highly developed technique of cutting, engraving, grinding 
and polishing glass, by means of which the most subtle orna- 
ments, usually in intaglio, but at times also in relief, were 
brought to perfection. Among the ornaments, one finds not 
only floral motifs, monograms and coat-of-arms, but also 
half-length miniature portraits. Of the latter the best known 
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Already after Germany had marched into the Rhineland 
on March 7, 1936, Mussolini stated to Starhemberg : 


"It is impossible to make a pact with Germany. Germany 
will never keep a pact. She does not want peace. Germany 
wishes to seize Austria, because it will open the door to the 
Balkans and the Adriatic. Even if Germany made an agree- 
ment with us now, she will break it one day, because she would 
be pledging herself to something that is contrary to her present 


policy.” 
On the occasion of Starhemberg’s next visit to Rome, 
Mussolini said to him: 


“Germany is arming, arming on a big scale. Germany will 
be very strong. Perhaps within three or four years, perhaps 
sooner, this army will be ready. Then Hitler will go to war, 
because he wants to do a great deal which can only be done 
by force. At that time a great European coalition should be 
ready to oppose him.... But what can I do? I cannot be 
gendarme for the whole of Europe. And the others (the Western 
Powers) do not understand how dangerous it will be.” 


Jf such was the real attitude of the Italian who drove his 
country into the Axis pact, it is easy to guess the real attitude 
of the Italian people, which from the outset regarded the 
alliance with serious political and moral reservations. In this 
union without respect and without trust the attitude of Ger- 
many towards her Italian ally was and is marked by traditional 
mistrust, disdain and even contempt. 


In his Memoirs, former Chancellor von Buelow ridicules 
the naivete of Wilhelm II, who in the period of feverish nego- 
tiations preceding the outbreak of the last war, deluged his 
dear cousin, Victor Emanuel III, with letters and telegrams 
imploring him to remain faithful to the Triple Alliance, Wil- 
helm was then trying to win over to the German cause the 
Italian King who had “so often been snubbed and offended 
in the past by him,” adds von Buelow. 


Could this relationship improve under Hitler in the period 
of pathological German megalomania? Hermann Rauschning 
quotes a conversation with Hitler about Italy, early in 1934: 


Hitler “spoke of Fascism with hatred and scorn, as one does 
of buffoonery.” “Just as no one will ever make of the Italian 
people a nation of warriors, so Fascism failed to understand 
what the stakes are in this vast game which is to be played. We 
shall doubtless be able to enter into a temporary alliance with 
Italy, but, in truth, only we national socialists, and we alone, 
have pierced the secret of the gigantic revolutions that are 
shaping up. And that is why we are the only nation chosen by 
Providence to leave its mark on the coming century. Germany 
would have to fall very low to seek in a difficult hour the aid 
of a nation like Italy.” 


An extensive description of the Italian people is contained 
in the well known book Raum und Volk im Weltkriege (1932) 
by Professor Ewald Banse, one of the leading theorists of na- 
tional socialism in the realm of politics and military knowledge. 
In July, 1933, the Nazi government founded a “Society of 
Political and Military Knowledge” to put Professor Banse’s 
ideas into practice. ... According to the author. Italians, es- 
pecially from the south, are the slaves of their emotions: they 
are superficial, unstable, at times sluggish, at times violent, 
incapable of sustained activity. 

The military value of a nation with these moral qualities is 
more than questionable. The Italian is essentially unmilitary, 
and when he is dressed in uniform he struts about flashing his 
eyes and rattling his saber, hoping that everyone will look at 
him. He is play-acting, this time in the part of soldier. Faced, 
however, with the serious prospect of real soldiering or warfare, 
the common Italian complains loudly and shrinks at the thought 
of exertion, wounds and death, while his officers fail to grasp 
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the essentials and lose time over unessentials. Is it to be won- 
dered at that Italian strategy exhibits the hesitation, timidity, 
indecision and doubt characteristic of the Mediterranean race, 
that the Italian constantly imagines himself surrounded by enemy 
traps, and that his undeveloped sense of responsibility leads to 
inefficiency in the organization of supplies and reinforcements? 
And when the Italians find themselves in a really tight corner, 
as on the Isonzo front at the end of October, 1917, there is 
no holding them. Universal panic sets in and each man thinks 
only to save his own skin. 


Banse holds that Northern Italians have more civic and 
military spirit than Southern Italians because of their con- 
siderable admixture of German blood, but he maintains they 
cannot hold a candle to Germans or even Frenchmen. More- 
over, contact with Italians of the South, exerts a demoralizing 
and debilitating influence upon them. 


The character of the Italian people as a whole may, from 
the point of view of national defense, be described as follows. 
Its main feature is a passionate and quickly-spent impetuosity. 
It cannot endure a long nervous strain, which produces head- 
long panic. The Italian is eager for the fruits of victory and 
the victor’s laurels, but at a minimum risk. He is very clever 
at snatching the chestnuts which he has allowed others to pull 
out of the fire for him. On this account he always takes the 
side of the stronger and is unreliable both as an ally and as 
companion-in-arms. He finds it very difficult to get through 
the arduous and inconspicuous spade-work which the business 
of war demands, for he wants to play a prominent part and to 
hear his exploits praised. The unreliability, excessive caution 
and timidity of the Italian character were on the whole correctly 
estimated by our higher command in the war.... 


The German government can never at any time have expected 
much help against France from Italy’s adherence to the Triple 
Alliance in 1882, although both Bismarck and Moltke reckoned 
that it would keep a certain number of French forces busy in 
the western Alps.... 

Although at no point victorious, Italy received from the 
Allies the full price of her treachery—in particular, the whole 
of the southern Tyrol with its flourishing German culture. 


Such were the mutual feelings of the allies for each other. 
If the anti-German tirades of Mussolini dating from the last 
war and from the time of the Third Reich’s coup against 
Austria were sincere, they were mere rays of common sense, 
impotent in the face of the intoxicating, poisonous dream of 
greatness. The bold Ethiopian affair blew over, bringing 
spoils. The imperialistic fatalism of dictatorship, set up and 
enduring thanks to bringing national ambitions to white heat, 
was unhampered in its action. An alliance with Germany 
and Japan offered the mirage of vast gains. On August 30, 
1936, in a speech at the conclusion of the annual army ma- 
neuvers, Mussolini declared at Avellina that “the Italians are 
always able, in a few hours, at a simple command, to mobilize 
eight million people—a mighty bloc that fourteen years of 
Fascist rule have led to a fever of sacrifice and heroism.” 
In Bologna on October 24, 1936, Mussolini shouted that the 
olive branch of peace which he was offering the world grew 
from “the forest of eight million sharp bayonets, entrusted 
to bold hearted youth.” 


On October 25, 1936, Ciano, during his stay in Germany, 
signed a pact with Hitler, subscribed by Neurath and Rib- 
bentrop, on which the Rome-Berlin axis was to rest. The 
mirage of eight million bayonets restoring the Roman Empire, 
drowned the voice of reason, and even the voice of sensible 
sacro egoismo. Mussolini dreamed that he was the Prince of 
Macchiavelli: volpe e leone. The fox proved a disappoint- 
ment. So did the lion. Italy failed to see at the end of her 
wistful path to greatness, the tragi-comic figure of the war- 
like cardboard-Caesar, i] guerrafondaio, shrunk to the role 
of a ghibellino-gauleiter. 


SKIING IPOLAND 


WORLD SKI CHAMPIONSHIP. IN ZAKOPANE, 1939 


PARADOXICALLY enough, in Poland, whose very name 

is derived from the word pole, or plain, skiing has al- 
ways been a national sport. Indeed, the Polish language is 
one of the few having its own word for ski (narta) and 
sking (narciarstwo). 

Every winter skiing enthusiasts flocked to the snow-cov- 
ered mountains of Southern Poland in quest of exhilarating 
adventures amid the majestic grandeur of nature’s handi- 
work. The treeless slopes, deep powder snow, and fine slides 
for jumping caused visitors to return year after year to the 
Carpathians — the winter playground of Poland. These 
mountains offered such attractions to skiers that they came 
from all parts of the world to enjoy the winter sports. Hotel 
registers and the guest lists of wayside lodges were strewn 
with names of prominent people. In the winter of 1937, 
Crown Princess Juliana of the Netherlands spent her honey- 
moon on skis in Poland. 

The Carpathians form a mountain wall between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. They run almost a thousand miles from 
east to west and their peaks rise up to nearly nine thousand 
feet. The most popular ski courses of the Carpathians were 
the rugged Tatra Mountains in the west. and the Czarnohora 
Mountains in the east. Before the war, skiing was becoming 
of such importance that new resorts were springing up 
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throughout the entire area. In addition to Zakopane, the 
traditional skiing center of Poland, Krynica, Sianki and Slaw- 
sko acquired well merited renown, not to mention one of the 
most beautiful and rapidly growing—Worochta, Those famil- 
iar with the Canadian Rockies would doubtless feel at home 
in the Carpathians for the two ranges have much in common. 

Ihe Carpathians offer a wide variety of skiing grounds. 
There are mild, short deviations, and long slides that extend 
for many miles; open slopes and difficult tracks; simple ski- 
ing excursions, and most difficult expeditions on mountain 
peaks, calling for great skill. 

The first heavy snow falls in November and the mountains 
remain covered until April. Thus, the skiing season lasts 
five to six months, and it often happens that skiing excur- 
sions are possible even in the late spring. 

Northern Poland did its skiing in the hills around Wilno, 
while the people of Central Poland who found the trip to the 
Tatras impractical, spent their week ends in the Holy Cross 
Mountains. 

Skiing is an ancient sport in Poland. Old Polish chronicles 
and accounts of travel there in the sixteenth century, contain 
descriptions of skiing in Poland, and of that strange imple- 
ment the ski, and tell of the remarkable speed that man can 
attain by its use. There exist old prints and descriptions 


-i the ski was used as a means of transport in 
sown the northern and eastern borders of the Polish 
Republic. Gradually, however, skiing became a lost art and 
did not come into its own again until the latter part of the 
19th century. That it began in its modern form compara- 
tively early is evidenced by the fact that a book on skiing 
that appeared in Poland was the second of its kind in the 
world. Some of the earliest pioneer work in reviving this 
sport was done by the forest wardens in Eastern Poland who 
used skis as a means of communication during inspection 
tours. In the early years of this century Polish youth be- 
came increasingly interested in the sport of tramping up 
mountain sides to glide down again in a few swift bracing 
moments. f | 

Interest in winter sports kept pace with the growing popu- 
larity of Zakopane and the Tatras as an all-year-round 
health resort. Lying at the foot of Poland’s best loved sum- 
mits, this picturesque village with its strong interesting high- 
lander types, its fascinating folklore and unique folk art, had 
captured the imagination of all Poland as soon as it was 
“discovered.” The mountaineers, as practical as they are 
colorful, with the common sense of all who must wrest a 
living from the rocky soil of mountain foothills, quickly 
adapted themselves to the new life of Zakopane, served as 
guides to alpinists and skiers, or set up shops with their 
striking handicrafts, etc. P NEI l 

In the first years of this century skiing societies were 
formed in Southern Poland. Soon the sport had developed 
to such an extent in so many centers that the need for or- 
ganization became evident. Thus it was that the Polish Ski 
Association, grouping all the skiing clubs then in existence, 
was organized. , 

In 1939 the Polish Ski Association celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary. The Association had more than 30,000 mem- 
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SLOPES OF KASPROWY IN THE TATRAS 


bers. Hence, one Pole out of every thousand was a registered 
skier and paid regular dues for the upkeep of the sport. This 
figure does not include all those interested in skiing, for only 
a small minority were actually organized. It is estimated 
that in Poland more than 200,000 people were actively inter- 
ested in the sport. l 7 

Of the special clubs founded for the promotion of skiing 
the best known was the Tatra Ski Association founded in 
1908, one of the pioneers of the sport in Poland. It was the 
Tatra Ski Association that organized the first international 
skiing competition in Poland on the famed Kalatowki slalom 
slope nearly thirty years ago. The first skiing hostel in the 
Tatras was likewise built thirty years ago, also on the Kala- 
towki clearing where a modern hotel was erected in 1938. 
For thirty years the activity of the Tatra Ski Association has 
been concentrated on Kasprowy Wierch, which, thanks to 
the cable railway built there recently, had become the skiing 
headquarters for the Tatra Mountains. sg! 

While the Tatras have been well explored by alpinists and 
tourists, the Black Mountains, situated almost at the junction 
of Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, are primitive and 
wild. In recent years they also became popular among skiers 
and tourists, for whom comfortable hostels and inns were 
built. The Carpathian Skiing Association, founded in 1907, 
in Lwow, was a pioneer in blazing excellent ski trails through 
the Black Mountains. l N 

The Polish Ski Association did much to pròmote skiing 
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in Poland. Several thousand skis were distributed free to 
school children and to peasant youth unable to purchase 
them. New trails were marked through the mountains and 
modern hostels were built all along the Carpathian range. 


Reduced fares for railroad trips from industrial centers to 
the mountains were in force during the winter season. Spe- 
cially equipped excursion trains were run, and sportsmen 
and sportswomen were able to step off the train in Warsaw 
on a Monday morning, bathed, rested, and dressed in city 
clothes, ready to go to their offices and face another week of 
work with a brighter outlook on life. 


A cable ropeway leading to the most popular peak (Kas- 
prowy Wierch in Zakopane), funiculars, ski-lifts and ski- 
tows, helped to make the sport attractive to those who found 
climbing the steep slopes too much for them. 

February 1939 was a red-letter month in the annals of 
Polish skiing for the F. I.S. (Federation Internationale de 
Ski) held the Ski Championships of the World in Zakopane. 
As soon as the F. I. S. decided that the next World Cham- 
pionship would be held in Poland, the Polish Ski Association 
began to make all necessary preparations. The huge ski jump 
at Krokiew in Zakopane was rebuilt and its foot was ex- 
panded into a ski stadium, the only one of its kind in the world. 
A throng of 200,000 visitors watched some 500 competitors, 
representing 14 national ski associations of Europe and 
America fight it out for the world skiing championships. The 
program included straight races, slalom, combined downhill 
events, relay races, long distance races. The entire program 
was a triumph of organization. In spite of the lack of heavy 
snow which has plagued F. I. S. competitions in every coun- 
try, a battalion of soldiers transported enough snow to the 
contest grounds to insure a successful conclusion of each 
event. 

Although skiing in Poland was a sport of the masses, there 
were a number of outstanding skiers who represented the 
country in international events. While it is impossible to list 
their names at the present time, most of them managed to 
escape from Poland in 1939, Some joined the R.A.F. Others 
fought in defense of the Maginot Line and to avoid falling 
into German hands, crossed the Swiss frontier and were in- 
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terned for the duration. Still others became members of the 
Carpathian Brigade and gave an excellent account of them- 
selves at Narvik and in Tobruk. 


BEAUTY IN 
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are those of the Polish King Augustus III. Inscriptions 
commemorate some important historical event. such as Po- 
land’s celebrated Third of May Constitution of 1791. 

Among the most treasured Polish glasses of the National 
Museum of Warsaw, built and arranged by reborn Poland, 
was a table set, executed at the Urzecze and Naboliki glass- 
works for the last king of Poland, Stanislaus Augustus 
Poniatowski, great protector of the arts. All pieces belong- 
ing to this set bear this king’s monogram and coat-of-arms. 


The National Museum of Warsaw also possessed an ex- 
tremely fine lustred chandelier and a beautiful mirror with 
bevelled edges on which flowers were cut in relief and en- 
graved. Both specimens, reflecting the Venetian style, were 
executed at Urzecze, famous for its candelabra and especially 
for its mirrors. 

Many other glassworks existed in 18th-century Poland 
besides those at Urzecze and Naboliki, and still in the 
19th. But during the latter, like every other branch of in- 
dustrial art in Poland, as well as in other European countries, 
the production of glass suffered neglect. Glassware, as other 
household necessities, acquired the typical characteristics of 
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unindividual, monotonous mass-production. For decades, old 
models were closely followed, without any attempt at intro- 
ducing a new style. However, a more modernist trend became 
noticeable in the 20th century. 


In free Poland, the glass industry with its sixty-nine glass- 
works developed on a large scale, as described in an article 
on “Polish Glass and Cement Industries” in “The Polish 
Review,” Vol. II, No. 45. Visitors to the Polish Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair had an opportunity to admire 
most beautiful engraved plaquettes on mirror ground and 
engraved drinking glasses by Henryk Grunwald; a small but 
very unusual engraved glass table designed and executed by 
A. Siemiaszko and E. Manteuffel, which decorated the “Din- 
ing Room”; and in this same “Dining Room” flasks of green 
glass by Mieczyslaw Kotarbinski, professor of the Warsaw 
Academy of Fine Arts, blown “by the artist himself. The 
fairy forms of these flasks, due purely to the glass-blower’s 
skill, their nobility of shape and outline, brought to one’s 
mind the 15th-century pitcher attributed by the Polish “vox 
populi” to St. John Kanty. Also the flasks by Kotarbinski 
seemed worthy to decorate the home of a sainted scholar, 
so noble was their simplicity. 


The Polish Note 


OREIGN Minister Raczynski 
has handed a pte to oe 
ritish Government and to the 
Enea of all United 
Nation’s Governments. This note 
draws attention to that presented 
by the Polish Government on 
December 10th, concerning the 
mass extermination of Jews on 
Polish territory, saying: 

“During the period that has 
elapsed since the delivery of the 
above note, the Polish Govern- 
ment has received fresh reports 
from Poland giving alarming 
evidence of the intensification of 
German methods of violence, 
aiming at the physical and moral 
destruction of the Polish nation. 

“The evidence in the posses- 
sion of the Polish Government 
indicates that the German au- 
thorities of occupation have set 
up at various times at least 
twenty-four concentration camps 
on the territory of the Republic 
of Poland. 

“In addition there are Poles 
in German camps such as Da- 
chau, Buchenwald, Oranienburg, 
Mauthausen, Gossen, Ravens- 
brueck. Altogether there are 
about eighty camps in Poland 
and Germany in which Poles are 
to be found in large numbers. 
The most notorious of these 
camps is at Oswiecim; deporta- 
tion to this camp is tantamount 
to death by prolonged torture. 

“The camp at Oswiecim, 
thirty miles west of Cracow, is 
divided into two sections, one 
for men, the other for women. 
According to the camp register 
the number of women interned 
amounted to 8,620 on June Ist, 
1942, the number of men at that 
date being 38,720, of whom 8,170 
were Jews including about 1,100 
French and 5,000 Czechoslovak 
Jews. 

“According to information that 
has reached the Polish Govern- 
ment, 54,720 men and 8,620 wo- 
men had passed through the 
register, totalling 63,340 people 
as of June 1st, 1942. In addition 
22,500 men and women passed 
through the camp without being 
registered. Of this total of 
85,840 men and women 23,000 
were still alive recently, while 
5,000 had been released or trans- 
ferred to other camps. It must 
be presumed that upwards of 
58,000 people have perished at 
Oswiecim.” 

The Polish note then deals 
with the new wave of mass ar- 
rests and public executions in 
numerous parts of Poland. At 
Szopienice in Silesia, ten persons 
have been hanged publicly; at 
Bodzanow and Mosciszew in the 
Plock district, forty persons 
have been put to death in the 
same way. In Wilenszczyzna, 
public executions by hanging 
have been carried out on 14 per- 
sons, in Ponary on 25, in Jewel 
on 18, in Jaszuny on 20. 

“In the city of Warsaw, after 


a warehouse had been set on fire, 
seventy persons were executed in 
one street. When a train was de- 
railed near Cracow, twelve Po- 
lish track layers were seized and 
hanged on the spot, their bodies 
being left on the gallows for 
three days.” The note then 
quotes an eye witness account of 
the incidents at Rozki and Ra- 
dom reported in yesterday’s dis- 
patch. 

The Polish note’s third point 
concerns reports of mass depor- 
tations from the district of Lub- 
lin and from Warsaw which have 
already been published in the 
press following the statement 
made by Minister of the Interior 
Mikolajczyk on this subject, say- 
ing that the Germans have 
chosen a winter season of excep- 
tionally severe weather in Po- 
land, to throw out peasants from 
their homes by force and drive 
them from lands they had tilled 
for generations. 

Since November 28th, 1942, 
such brutal expulsions have been 
reported authentically from the 
districts of Zamosc, Pulawy, 
Krasnystaw, Hrubieszow, Bilgo- 
raj, Sokolow, Tomaszow and 
the whole of Lubelszczyzna. For 
instance, all the inhabitants of 
54 villages in Zamoscyzna alone 
have been driven out of their 
homes and deprived of their 
properties, totalling some ten 
thousand individual farmsteads, 
which have been confiscated for 
the benefit of newly imported 
German settlers. 

All resistance is crushed ruth- 
lessly by mass killings. The vic- 
tims, driven to despair, are de- 
fending themselves bitterly. The 
peasants are setting their home- 
steads on fire and destroying 
their cattle, before escaping into 
the open country. Fourteen vil- 
lages in Lubelszczyzna (District 
of Lublin) intended to be taken 
over by German settlers, were 
set on fire by the villagers. 
Those of the peasants who suc- 
ceed in making their escape are 
forming guerrilla bands and at- 
tacking German military objec- 
tives. 

The German aim, in driving 
the inhabitants from the central 
Province of Lublin, is to disrupt 
Polish national unity by forcing 
German wedges between differ- 
ent Polish provinces. 

In later paragraphs of the 
Polish note information fur- 
nished by Minister of the In- 
terior Mikolajczyk is quoted. 
This deals with posters displayed 
by the Germans in Warsaw on 
January 10th, 1943, announcing 
that 200 Polish patriots had been 
arrested and would be made to 
pay penalty for the assassination 
of German soldiers. 

Manhunts have been organized 
in Warsaw streets since January 
15th. According to the last re- 
port received from Poland more 
than two thousand persons were 
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London, Feb.—On the occasion 
of Iraq’s entry into the war, Gen- 
eral Sikorski sent the following 
telegram to Nuri Es Sayid, the 
Prime Minister of Iraq: 

“Iraq’s decision to join the 
United Nations in their struggle 
against the forces endeavoring to 
enslave humanity is welcomed by 
the Polish Government and Po- 
land’s Armed Forces with feelings 
of sympathy for your noble nation. 
Having had the opportunity during 
my visit to your beautiful country 
to appreciate the ardent patriotism 
of her citizens, I am convinced 
that this historical decision will 
enhance the moral and material 
strength of the Allies.” 

Nuri Es Sayid replied: 

“I deeply appreciate your in- 
spiring message. All Iraquese hope 
that the day is not far distant 
when your noble country will be 
liberated from the enslavers who 
have treated your gallant people so 
evilly, We welcome the presence 
here of your troops whose conduct 
has been exemplary. Soon they 
will be taking an active part in de- 
stroying the barbaric forces of ag- 
gression and tyranny, and we are 
proud to be associated with them.” 


taken from Pawiak prison and 
deported to the East in sealed 
railroad cars, their fate is un- 
known. In conclusion the Polish 
note refers to the resolution 
passed January 7th by the Polish 
National Council, stating that: 

“Only by extraordinary emer- 
gency measures will the Allied 
Government be able to check the 
systematic extermination of the 
populations of the occupied 
countries in Europe.” 

While voicing the unanimous 
determination of a country im- 
placably resisting the invader, 
the Polish Government appeals 
to the Governments of the 
United Nations to take urgent 
counsel together in order to de- 
vise practical and effective means 
of restraining Germany who, if 
not checked in time, will inifict 
irreparable losses in human re- 
sources and cultural life not only 
in Poland but also in other 
countries in Europe to such an 
extent that the task of restoring 
them may prove insurmountable. 

Appended to the Polish note 
is the full text of the resolution 
passed by the Polish National 
Council on January 7th pledging 
complete support to the Polish 
Government in their efforts to 
carry out, in conjunction with 
the Allied Nations, a plan of im- 
mediate reprisals against the 
Germans, with the object of 
compelling them to cease the 
mass extermination of the peo- 
ples of occupied countries. 


London, Feb.—In a recent broad- 
cast Bishop Radonski of Wlocla- 
wek, now in London, addressed 
the Catholic Episcopate of the 
whole world as follows: 


“As a Polish Bishop, head of the 
Diocese of Wloclawek, and the 
only Diocesan Bishop who, as a 
member of the Polish National 
Council on free British soil, has 
the possibility of speaking freely, 
I wish to inform you, Reverend 
Brethren, and also the faithful of 
other religions who are no doubt 
listening, of the horrible crimes 
committed by the occupants of my 
motherland, upon my nation for 


over three years with relentless 
and ever-increasing fury and 
cuelty. 


“In Western Poland alone seven 
great Dioceses numbering about a 
million souls have been deprived 
of their priests. Two Bishops are 
behind the wires of concentration 
camps, hundreds of priests have 
been killed, and many hundreds are 
dying after refined moral and 
physical tortures in Gestapo pri- 
sons. All ecclesiastical schools are 
closed and the faithful of Western 
Poland are deprived of spiritual 
care. They live and die without 
sacraments because only a few 
German priests are sent and they 
do not understand the Polish lan- 
guage. Nuns are dispersed and 
exposed to humiliation and starva- 
tion. 

“Similar persecution of the 
Church exists also in the so-called 
Government General and the Po- 
lish Government has just received 
information so horrible that, al- 
though authentic, it seems the 
product of a diseased imanigation. 
After wiping out the educated 
classes and the nation’s spiritual 
leaders, liquidation of the Jews 
began. Now our peasants’ turn 
has come. At Christmas time the 
Germans threw out the entire 
population of 54 villages, depriving 
more than ten thousand farmhold- 
ers of their whole property to 
make room for German colonists 
brought in from Roumania and 
Russia. The expropriated peasants 
are massed in special camps be- 
hind barbed wire, where special 
selection takes place. The healthy 
are sent for slave labor in Ger- 
many, the weak and ill are taken 
to an unknown destination from 
which they do not return, because 
they are killed by electrocution or 
gas. Children from two to six 
are sent to Germany to be brought 
up without God, as enemies of 
their motherland. Mothers, mad 
with desperation who refuse to 
give up their children, are killed 
on the spot. Thus innocent blood 
runs again through Poland, and 
we know it calls for vengeance to 
God. And it calls also to men. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


POLISH GOVERNMENT HAS NEVER CEASED TO 
FUNCTION 


. Poland has never ceased to have a lawful Government, which functions now in 
London as it did in Warsaw. 


. In September 1939, President Moscicki transmitted his powers to Wladyslaw 
Raczkiewicz then in Paris, who took over the office of President of the Republic 
of Poland and was sworn in at the Polish Embassy in Paris. 


. President Raczkiewicz appointed General Sikorski to be Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief. 


. The seat of the Polish Government was transferred from Paris to Angers in 
November 1939. 


. In December 1939, the Polish National Council, an advisory body acting in the 
absence of an elected parliament, was appointed and elected Ignace Paderewski 
as its chairman. 


. When France collapsed in June 1940, the Polish Government was transferred 
to London. 


. In 1941, after the death of Paderewski, the Polish National Council was ex- 
panded to include representatives of all political parties and Stanislaw Grabski 
was elected chairman. 


. The Government submits its budget to the National Council and consults it on 
all major policies. 


. The National Council has the right to make representations to the Government 
on all matters affecting the welfare of the Polish nation. 


. The Polish Government is a model of what a democratic government should 


be. 


. Failing an elected parliament, impossible in the circumstances, the National 
Council has been selected so as to represent impartially every shade of Polish 
political opinion. 


. The Polish Government is in close and constant contact with the leaders of the 
underground movement in Poland and has their full support. 


